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except by unanimous consent or by a two-thirds
vote." As an instance of legislative paralysis he
related that "during the last Congress a very im-
portant bill, that providing for the presidential
succession . . . was reported from a committee of
which I had the honor to be a member, and was
placed on the calendar of the House on the 21st
day of April, 1884; and that bill, which was favored
by nearly the entire House, was permitted to die
on the calendar, because there never was a moment
when under the rules as they then existed, the bill
could be reached and passed by the House."
During the whole of that session of Congress the
regular calendar was never reached. "Owing to
the fact that we could not transact business under
the rules, all business was done under unanimous
consent or under propositions to suspend the rules
upon the two Mondays in each month on which
suspensions were allowed." As a two-thirds ma-
jority was necessary to suspend the rules, any
considerable minority had a veto power.

The standing committees whose ostensible pur-
pose was to prepare business for consideration were
characterized as legislative cemeteries. Charles B.
Lore of Delaware, referring to the situation dur-
ing the previous session, said: "The committees